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DUTIES OF SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 


In our last, we endeavored to set forth the importance of one 
class of the duties of school committee men, —those which re- 
late to the examination of teachers. 

Every teacher must be examined. Any committee that ap- 
proves or appoints a school teacher, without subjecting him to 
a previous examination by themselves, — personally, and not 
by proxy, — violates a solemn trust. And still further may it 
be said, that if any teacher fails through a want of literary 
qualifications, or any other deficiency, or through any privation 
or perversity, in Manner or in temper, which the most rigid 
and scrutinizing examination could have exposed, such failure 
reflects hardly less disgrace upon the committee than upon the 
delinquent himself. For whatever might have been prevented 
by their vigilance or fidelity, they are responsible. 

We will only add, on this point, that it is an excellent plan 
to examine teachers, as well as schools, by written or printed 
questions. In an examination so conducted, the candidate shows 
exactly what he can do ; — how he spells, how he writes, punc- 
tuates, capitalizes, constructs sentences, and so forth, as well as 
his ability to answer the questions propounded ; and he thus 
leaves a record of his competency or incompetency behind him. 
Committees would often save themselves from much censure 
and obloquy if they would examine in this way ; for a rejected 
candidate would be cautious about condemning his judges, if 
he knew that he had left, in their possession, and in his own 
handwriting, good reasons for the decision they had made. 

So far, we have counselled not only thoroughness, but even 
some degree of rigor, on the part of the committee. While a 
candidate is suing for a school, the committee are to take noth- 
ing in his favor for granted, —to assume nothing in his behalf 
on trust. Every applicant must make out affirmatively a clear 
case of fitness. The attribute which the committee are to ex- 
ercise is not that of charity, but justice. They are to act under 
the sentiment of fear, rather than of hope. They are to con- 
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sider all the rising generation of the town as gathered around 
them, claiming their protection, cowering beneath the shield 
which it is their duty to uphold; and they are to look with 
jealousy upon every one who seeks to be installed over those 
children, and to administer to them the bread and water of life. 
They are not to commit trusts so precious and enduring to any 
man, until they Anow whether he be a false shepherd or a true 
one ; whether he has come to fatten upon the flock, or to feed it. 

‘But when the committee, with the full approval of reason and 
conscience, have given to the candidate a certificate of qualifica- 
tion, the relation between them changes at once and entirely. 
From one of distrust, it becomes one of confidence. From one 
of jealousy and fear, it becomes one of favor and hope. Before, 
all presumptions were against the candidate ; now, all are in his 
favor. While he was a suitor for the school, the committee 
were bound to be rigorous, exacting, and suspiciously vigilant ; 
but now, when he has wooed, and won, and wedded it, noth- 
ing but some very grave cause should alienate affection, or can 
justify the extreme measure of divorce. 

As soon as the committee have given their certificate of ap- 
proval, the teacher, in a very comprehensive sense, is their 
teacher. They have adopted him, they have chosen him as 
one of their agents to carry out a great work for which they 
are accountable ; and hence, in a most extensive sense, they 
are officially and personally responsible for his success. 

Among the new duties, growing out of the new relation be- 
tween the committee and the newly-constituted and freshly- 
commissioned teacher, —a relation which the committee them- 
selves have assented to and established, — is that, 

1. Of propitiating, in his behalf, the good-will of the district 
in which he is to keep school. 

It often happens that there are prejudices on the part of one, 
two, or a few families, against a teacher whom the committee 
have felt bound, on a consideration of all the circumstances, to 
approve. Between such families and the teacher, the commit- 
tee should be mediators. Suppose that, in order to an inter- 
view with one or more such malecontents, for the purpose of 
disarming them of their hostility, or of disabusing them of their 
prejudices, or of conciliating their good-will in behalf of the 
teacher, the members of the committee should be obliged to ride 
an extra mile or two, or to prolong their absence from home 
till a later hour,—are any such trifling and transient incon- 
veniences to countervail, for a moment, the vast gain of a har- 
monious opening of the school, and of a voluntary and cordial 
cooperation of all the parents in promoting its welfare? Sup- 
pose it should even require a special visit, on the part of some 
member of the committee, to allay the groundless animosities 
of some individual or family against the proposed teacher, or to 
avert the spontancous injustice of partisans or sectarians, or to 
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conciliate the charitable interpretations of those who seem to 
have been born with a supernumerary instinct for grumbling 
and querulousness, — cannot the committee do as much as this 
to secure the acquisition of so great a good ? 

But, in most cases, no great extra trouble will need to be taken 
in order to secure these important objects. ‘The common occa- 
sions and chances of life will generally bring the committee in 
contact with such of their townsmen as may need these special 
appeals. If the committee have the desire and purpose to do 
so important a work, if their minds are full of it, there will be 
no lack of opportunity. ‘‘ Where there is a will, there is a 
way,” says the proverb. In ninety-nine cases in a hundred, if 
there be any failure, it will be for want of the will, not of 
the way. 

2. The duty of visiting the schools, at least as often as the 
law requires, and of availing themselves of every such occasion 
to impress upon the minds of the children the necessity and the 
utility of.good conduct, obedience to the teacher, and diligence 
in study, is so obviously within the narrowest definition of a 
school committee man’s indispensable obligations, that it re- 
quires but a small amount of intellect to see it, and of con- 
science to feel it. 

In regard to the enforcement of all duties, whether pertaining 
to the school or to the world, upon the minds of the scholars, 
we may say that it should always be done in an apt, intelligi- 
ble, and attractive manner. For this, unless the speaker pos- 
sesses the gift of extraordinary genius, some preparation will be 
necessary. And why should a committee man ever venture 
to go into a school and attempt to imbue the minds of the 
children with the most important truths, and to make inefface- 
able impressions upon their susceptive hearts, without medi- 
tating beforehand upon what he is to say, and how he shall say 
it? Why should he do this, any more than a lawyer should 
go into a court-room, or a clergyman into the pulpit, without 
forethought of what he is to say to bench, jury, or congrega- 
tion? Why should the committee go there to torpify the mu- 
sic-loving ears of the young with their dull monotonies, or to 
pour upon vivacious and glowing hearts a soporific and frigorific 
stream of words? They should touch the nerves of the child- 
ren with some other electricity than that of the torpedo. ‘The 
result, however, of all previous preparations for addressing 
children, should be simplicity and clearness, not profundity nor 
terseness. The committee should add another string to the 
lute of persuasion, and another color to the bow of promise, and 
another layer of adamant to the foundations of truth. 

At these visitations, also, the committee should vigilantly 
watch the modes of the teacher in instructing, and his spirit in 
governing, the school; and, if they see any thing amiss, or aught 
that care and effort can improve, they should either remain 
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with the teacher after school, or seek the earliest opportunity 
to confer with him, and there, privately, in confidence and in 
kindness, communicate to him their views of his errors, wheth- 
er those errors may consist in short-comings or in over-doings. 
‘Their relation to the teacher of their appointment being that of 
friends and counsellors, their obligations to assist and to im- 
prove him are not only imperative, but they are too clear to re- 
quire, or even to admit of, a lengthened exposition. Any 
teacher who is not incorrigibly perverse or enthusiastically self- 
esteeming, will accept such counsels with gratitude. 

3. School committees are to keep an ever-open eye and ear 
for the first symptoms of discontent. They must extinguish 
difficulties while yet they are but sparks, and not wait till they 
have become a conflagration. If the fireman dozes even fora 
minute after the alarm-bell has sounded, or if he fails to take 
the shortest way, or to make the quickest speed, to the scene 
of danger, the flames, in the mean time, may have reached a 
height which it will mock his efforts to subdue ; or, at least, for 
every moment of delay, the loss and the peril may be immense- 
ly aggravated. So it is in regard to school strifes. ‘They are 
emphatically like the letting out of water. At the beginning, 
they may be stayed ; but no geometrical reduplications, or law 
of the accelerated velocities of falling bodies, can adequately 
illustrate the swiftly-accumulating mischiefs of delay, when 
dissatisfaction against a teacher begins to prevail in a neigh- 
borhood, or insubordination in the school. When, therefore, 
the anxious ears of the committee shall hear the faintest note 
of alarm, they should be on the spot at once, and silence the 
whisper, that it may not grow into a whirlwind. 

4, As we do not propose to go over the entire ground of the 
duties of committee men,— such as making annual reports, 
returns, &c., we shall take up, at this time, but one topic more. 

It sometimes happens that the board is not unanimous in 
granting to an applicant a certificate of approval. The 
legal power resides in a majority; and, if they so please, 
they may exercise it without any invasion of the minority’s 
rights. Perhaps it may be inexpedient for a bare majority 
of one, or of half a one, to go counter to the convictions of 
their colleagues ;— still they unquestionably have the legal 
power todo so. In such cases, —especially if the opposition 
has been pointed and -strong,—the dissenting members of 
the committee are under a great temptation to be resigned, 
should the incumbent, whose appointment they opposed, fail 
of success. His failure would be their justification, —a 
proof of their superior foresight. It would be retro-active, 
and vindicate their previous opposition. A small mind could 
not forego such an occasion of triumph. An unprincipled 
mind might not only rejoice at such an occasion, but seek to 
produce it, that it might rejoice. Here, then, is a case which 
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demands, not merely the fulfilment of an abstract duty, but the 
exercise of magnanimity, of all the high and generous attributes 
of our nature. While the question of appointment was pend- 
ing, opposition to the candidate may have been not only law- 
ful, but laudable ; but when that question has been authorita- 
tively settled, those who opposed the applicant are no less 
bound to be his friends, than those through whose advocacy or 
votes he prevailed. Having the certificate of the committee, 
he is entitled to the assistance and defence of the committee, in 
their collective capacity; and the very remembrance of the 
opposition, which failed to reject him, should be consigned to ob- 
livion. Other great and paramount interests have now become 
involved, —the welfare of the children, the mischiefs of break- 
ing up the school, a probable feud in the neighborhood, a pos- 
sible schism in the committee itself. The case supposed, 
therefore, is one for the exercise of generous and noble senti- 
ments, and generous and noble-minded men will not fail to 
improve it. 





{For the Common School Journal.] 
ON TEACHING ARITHMETIC. 


Mr. Epitror; There were so many sound remarks in the 
articles of your correspondent “'T’.” upon ‘ Elementary Arith- 
metic,” that I have taken the liberty to offer a few suggestions 
upon the same subject. It cost me years of labor to find out 
how entirely indispensable to the rational teaching of arithmetic, 
only one of his practices was. I mean the necessity of naming 
the thing always, always, in connection with the number ; be- 
ginning with it at the very first book put into the pupil’s hand, 
and continuing it to the last problem of their algebra, wherever 
a name can be applied. Under this system, even the youngest 
scholars will never miscall their “ answer,” as you have, no 
doubt, often heard lads and misses do. Now, this seems like a 
small affair; but let me tell any young teacher that when he 
has blushed as often as I have for the blundering of scholars, 
who should have been better taught, and when he finds, as I 
did, that the errors came entirely from the non-requirement 
of this little, but most essential matter, he will not be unwilling 
to make the experiment. 

“If you can buy 3 apples for 1 cent, how many can you buy 
for 3 cents?” asks the teacher. “ ‘Three times three are nine,” 
says the boy. ‘Nine what?” inquires the master. Three to 
one, the pupil will answer, “ Nine cents.” But, under a cor- 
rect system of analysis, and an invariable demanding of the 
name, the pupil would have said, (though somewhat longer 
about it,) “If 1 cent will buy 3 apples, then 3 cents will buy 
3 times 3 apples; and 3 times 3 apples are 9 apples.” 

“If it is 6 per cent. for one year,” inquires the teacher, 
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‘what will it be for 6 years?” ‘‘ Six times six is thirty-six,” 
is the answer. “ Thirty-six what?” ‘Thirty-six cents!” 
says a blunderer. , 

This applies through the whole course of instruction, and 
it will be found as necessary in “algebra” as in “ arith- 
metic.” Whenachild is allowed to say, “If a cost z, &c.,” 
and no more, instead of, “If @ horses cost £ dollars,” depend 
upon it, his horses will stumble, and he be thrown, and you 
be ashamed. 

In fractions, particularly, there is the utmost necessity for 
mentioning the thing. A pupil should never be allowed to 
name a fraction without putting the word “of” next. “ What 
is 3ths of ?ths?” A boy might answer correctly, (by rule,) 
«6 ths.” Ask him, “’;ths of what?” and, unless he has been 
correctly trained, he will be ashore. Let him say, “ ths of 
2ths of one is 3 sths of one,” and the mystery vanishes. 

There are one or two more things, which, while I am 
writing, I will allude to. 

Looseness of expression, or a want of preciseness and exact- 
ness in the use of words, lays the foundation of much evil. 
The language of mathematics should be as definite as the 
figures. Without much care, a pupil may “work out” his 
question, but never zz; there will be mathematics, but no 
mathesis. ‘The teacher asks of his listener, ‘‘How do you 
change shillings to pence?” ‘ By multiplying by 12,” answers 
the scholar. “Why?” ‘ Because 12 pence make a shilling.” 
“The next will tell me,” says the master, ‘‘ how you change 
pence into shillings.” “ By dividing by 12,” is the answer. 
“Right,” responds the teacher; ‘‘and why?” ‘ Because 12 
pence make a shilling.’ The same reason for dividing as for 
multiplying. The fault lies in not requiring the analysis. 
Boys might use, practically, the 12 for the multiplier, but in 
the explanation, not. Perhaps the best way is for the pupil to 
say, ‘If there are 12 pence in 1 shilling, in 20 shillings there are 
20 times 12 pence,” &c. So, in dividing, “ Because there will 
be as many shillings as the number of pence which make one 
shilling is contained times in the whole number of pence.”’ 

Authors are sometimes guilty of great carelessness in this 
respect. Even Warren Colburn, who “ was arithmetic itself,” 
and whose text books are the best in print, has not used al- 
Ways the greatest care in giving his definitions. For instance, 
p- 25, Sequel, he says, “6 per cent. signifies 6 cents on a hun- 
dred cents,” &c., applying it only to money, as though it did 
not mean 6 bags of coffee on 100 bags. The scholar gets the 
idea that the abbreviation cent., in the phrase per cent., means 
a small red coin, and nothing else. 

‘Those teachers who ask, ‘* How?” and not, “ Why?” are in 
a worse state than those who ask, “ Why?” and get only a 
loose reason. Some are entirely satisfied, even at this day and 
tine, ifa pupil states © how ” he performed his question. 
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“Jf 5 barrels of cider will serve 8 men 1 year, how many 
will serve 17 men?” is the question. ‘ How did you do it, 
John?” “I multiplied by 17 and divided by 8.” “ Right.” 
“ft 1 barrel of flour costs 8 dollars, what will ith of 17 barrels 
cost?’ ‘ How did you do it, Charles?” “I multiplied by 17 
and divided by 8.” “Right.” “One eighth of 5 is one 
seventeenth of what?” “Give me your answer, James.” 
“Right.” ‘ How did you do it?” “I multiplied by 17 and 
divided by 8.” All right; clear as — mud. 

Nothing but holding scholars to a clear, distinct, detailed 
analysis, Will establish thein so that you will not be troubled 
by their breaking down. Banish the words “ multiply ” and 
“divide ” from the schoolroom, and you will have taken one 
good, long step. Call in “times as many” and “ contained 
in,’ to take their places. “There will be as many oxen as 
the number of tons one ox eats ‘is contained’ in the whole 
number of tons.” “7 oxen will eat 7 ‘times as much’ as 1 
ox,” &c. * 

In a school that I am acquainted with, the following sum, 
from p. 74 of Colburn’s “ Sequel,” would be explained in the 
manner stated below ; and every question is required to be as 
closely analyzed. 

Sum 52. “If ths of a yard cost 3ths of a pound, what will 
yxths of an ell English cost ?” 

The pupil must say, and without prompting too, or sit down, 
“If ths of a yard cost 3ths of a pound, +th of a yard will cost 
sth as much ; and th of $ths of a pound is ths of a pound. 
Now, if #th of a yard cost ;.ths of a pound, iths, or a whole 
yard, would cost 7 times as much. 7 times ths of a pound 
is 55ths of a pound. One quarter of a yard will cost ith of 3)ths 
of a pound, which is ~;ths of a pound ; and 5 quarters of a 
yard, or an English ell, would cost 5 times ~,ths of a pound, 
which is }°4ths of a pound. ,th of an ell English would cost 
ath of 7%2ths of a pound, which is ;fo5ths of a pound ; and 
qiths, the quantity required, would cost 9 times ;'?,%;ths of a 
pound = #5 ths of a pound, or 17s. 27;d.” 

This process requires less than three minutes; and, when 
scholars have been made to explain all their work in this way, 
there is no danger that a teacher will be tempted, upon “ exam- 
ination day,” to turn to the committee and repeat that low, 
miserable, stereotyped falsehood, ‘‘'The scholar is put by.” 

Ask that lad what letter comes next to A in the alphabet, 
and, without a moment’s hesitation, will he not say “B”? 
He is not put by now ; he answers because he knows ; and he 


knows that he knows. KE. M. G. 


* We presume our correspondent does not mean to say that, after the pupils 
perfectly understand the analytical process, and after they have formed the 
habit of adopting it for all purposes of explanation or exposition, they may not 
then use the terms “ multiply ” and “ divide,” as abbreviated forms of expres- 
sion; or, in other words, that he would banish these terms from the school 
dictionary. — Ep. 
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{For the Common Schoo! Journal.} 


DESCRIPTION OF A GOOD SCHOOL. 


No. V. 


1. One defect in our Common Schools has been, if it does 
not still exist, an undue attention to the cultivation of the in- 
tellectual faculties, to the neglect of our moral and physical na- 
ture. ‘The text books, the apparatus, the fixtures, the exercises 
and processes of the schoolroom and the school, all bear me out 
in this remark. 'The manner, too, in which “ The School” is 
spoken of, as a place for acquiring KNOWLEDGE merely, proves 
the same thing. Morning prayers in the schoolroom, saying 
the catechism on Saturday, and perhaps, in a very few places, 
even the reading of the Scriptures, have gone into disuse without 
any equivalent substitute. ‘The ancient Persians used to send 
their children to school to learn ‘to speak the truth, —to be 
sober, —to be honest, —to honor their parents, and reverence 
the gods.” Many a Christian community might well take les- 
sons from these pious heathen. Our schoolrooms should show, 
more than they do, that, good as knowledge is, there is one 
thing we esteem better, viz., Virtue, Holiness. 

What is the proposed end of all our attainments in natural 
science ? Is it not mainly the improvement of our physical 
condition? What further end has chemistry, or political 
economy, or natural philosophy? When they have accom- 
plished their utmost, what have they reached beyond this? 
Suppose they had done their perfect work, — how many steps 
must still be taken before we reach human perfection? Let 
this county of Middlesex be a specimen of the whole State, or of 
the whole country, and imagine that here all had been done that 
human ingenuity could do in the application of physical science 
to practical life ; that every acre of ground were made by cul- 
tivation a perfect Eden; that the streets in every town were 
made smooth and hard by the roller, with convenient side- 
walks ; that, in every direction, Macadamized roads, or railroads, 
were running, connecting the remote points of our land, over 
which our people could glide almost with the ease and the swift- 
ness of the wind ; that every family lived in a palace fitted up 
with royal magnificence ; that all slept on beds of down under 
canopies of silk, and daily regaled themselves upon the luxuries 
of every clime ;—suppose no one wanted money, or any good 
which money can buy; suppose this were the condition of 
every family in this Commonwealth, and in this country ; —many 
would exclaim, “ Happy is the people that is in such a case.” 
But, alas! how much would remain to be done, even among 
such a people, before human bliss is perfected! How many 
hatreds, and jealousies, and animosities ; how many ranklings, 
and bitter, burning wrongs, might be locked up still in these 
very hearts, eating as doth a canker, biting as a serpent, and 
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stinging as an adder! How long would they remain secure in 
such a show of goodly things? Verily, Education hath a 
higher, holier, and more enduring work to accomplish ; and it 
js time that she should set herself about it in good earnest. I 
wait to see our schools contributing, in a higher degree than 
they have yet done, tothis end. I want to see them become, to 
afar greater extent than they have yet been, the nurseries of 
the good, old, homely, substantial virtues of industry, economy, 
temperance, honesty, justice, benevolence, that charity which 
thinketh no ill to its neighbor, and the like. On these, public 
peace and private security and happiness depend, vastly more 
than on learning and science. ‘There is abroad in our land a 
spirit of selfishness, of practical atheism and misrule, of disbe- 
lief in the eternal and unchangeable right, which, unless 
checked, will sap the foundations not only of our social insti- 
tutions, but the foundations of order and virtue, — will open the 
gates of pandemonium, and let out upon society and the land 
the exhalations of death. Education, the sound education of 
the schoolroom alone, can save us from its mortal bane. In our 
day, the prophecy or declaration is emphatically verified : 
‘“ Spiritual wickedness in high places,” both of church and 
state, doth abound. Let our children, then, find their defence 
agaist its scathing influence in the sound and virtuous training 
of the schoolroom. Let them there be made good, whether 
they be made wise or not. 

2. There is a disposition in the community,— and it finds too 
much indulgence in our schools,— to limit the efforts of education 
to one or two branches, having immediate reference to the 
practical purposes of life, or the future calling of the pupil, to 
the neglect of the discipline of the faculties and the inculcation 
of general principles. ‘To explain my meaning: A parent sends 
his child to school to learn writing, arithmetic, book-keeping, 
or navigation. He wishes his son fitted for a place or calling 
on which he has had his eye fixed ever since the joyous mo- 
ment when he became a father. Now, the gratification of this 
parent’s wishes would be a lowering down of the business of 
the teacher, and a perversion of the great purpose of education. 
In my humble apprehension, a parent has no right to make 
such a request of a teacher ; and a teacher has no right to com- 
ply with it. I mean natural, moral right, —not legal. The 
whole operation, (though conceived in ignorance,) would be a 
virtual combination between teacher and parent against the 
legitimate purposes of education, and the highest interests of the 
immortal spirit. In a public school, it would be the duty of 
the committee peremptorily to rule out such an educational 
solecism. This is abomination, not education. It is not the 
development of the intellectual and spiritual nature, the proper 
work of education. It is a prostitution and perversion of it toa 
miserable, narrow, worldly selfishness. 
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3. But if this is too narrow a view of education, there is 
another, too indefinite and general, which has found its way into 
our schools. If some have narrowed down the work of educa- 
tion, limiting it to the mere communication of facts to the mind 
of the pupil in order to prepare him for a particular station or 
calling in life, others have well nigh generalized or refined it 
into a simple discipline of the faculties, independent of the com- 
munication of practical principles; and this, perhaps, because 
Dugald Stewart, or somebody else, has said that the aim of true 
education should be the acquisition of general principles and 
the training of a// the faculties, rather than the development of 
a few, or the pursuit of a particular department of science; 
so that, if a scholar had been studying rhetoric ever so long, and 
yet could not write correctly a single sentence of English, it has 
been thought enough for the teacher to say that he has been disci- 
plining the faculties ; or, if the pupil has been studying chemis- 
try, and knows nothing of the application of the principles 
of heat ; or mathematics, and cannot explain satisfactorily the 
simplest question in proportion ; or surveying, and cannot tell 
the superficial contents of his father’s farm; or astronomy, and 
when asked what causes a solar eclipse, says it is caused by the 
sun’s crossing the line, or by his dark side’s being turned towards 
the earth ; or if, after a year’s attention to the Latin, he is re- 
quested to translate the phrase ‘ne plus ultra,” and gives a 
practical illustration of the sense by being unable to say a word, 
why, it has been offered as a satisfactory apology for this igno- 
rance, to say that one cannot, in a short time, either teach or 
learn every thing, and the teacher and the pupil have been en- 
gaged in the higher office of education, viz., training the facul- 
ties! Whena parent takes his child from school, where he has 
been from the age of four years to eighteen, and finds him 
wholly unfit for any of the various callings or pursuits of life, — 
that he has learned nothing of any practical utility, or nothing 
as it should be learned, —let him not, I say, be insulted by being 
told that his child has been training his faculties. There is 
enough in the useful and practical, to task the energies of the 
most gifted mind. Let the child be taught something of the laws 
of the world within and about him. Let him be taught some- 
thing that is useful,— something that has a practical relation to 
real life. If aman undertakes to teach me, let him teach me re- 
alities, utilities, the principles and laws of the material and spir- 
itual world, and that, too, so that [can make some beneficial ap- 
plication of them to the uses of life. Let him do this, or let him 
step aside and give his place to another, and find for himself a 
station and a calling better suited to his qualifications. There 
may be a great parade of teaching and going over books, where 
there is very little of true education, —very little either of the 
communication of knowledge, or of the discipline of the facul- 


ties. The true method of teaching subserves and secures both 
these objects. 
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4. Another fault in our schools is, that there is too much in 
them of the hot-bed process of education. This consists in 
putting scholars upon studies prematurely, before their minds 
are sufficiently strong to comprehend the subject, and carrying 
them forward with a rapidity inconsistent with thorough teach- 
ing, —a fault partly of teachers, and partly of parents. Com- 
petition and rivalry among teachers are constantly urging them 
to press forward. It will surely contribute not a little to the 
celebrity of a school, and the reputation of a teacher, as the 
world judges, if he can carry his pupils over as much ground 
in two years as others can in five; and turn out as good schol- 
ars at fourteen as others can at seventeen. It would seem to 
be a saving of two or three years of expense and time. And, 
moreover, it will greatly administer to the gratification of a 
parent’s vanity to see his child so far in advance of his coevals. 
But, in truth, this is all mere show. There is no real saving 
either of time or expense; but a great sacrifice of that which is 
infinitely more valuable, and which years and gold cannot regain. 
There are laws of development in the spiritual as well as in the 
vegetable and animal world, which it is not safe to disregard. 
If we would have the young plant, or the young animal, endure 
long and produce much, we must not overtask it while it is 
young. So in the spiritual world, with the law of mind. In 
the work of education, let every thing be unfolded in its proper 
time, degree, and manner. Let it have a regular birth, growth, 
and maturity. Let the young mind grapple with what it can 
master. If we lay upon the child of ten or twelve years of 
age the studies suited to one of fifteen or sixteen, and by the 
stimulus of emulation and medals, and such extraneous influ- 
elices, enable him to sustain it, we may, for a time, seem to 
hasten the work of education; but we shall find that a shock 
has been given to the whole intellectual and moral fabric, to a 
recovery from which a lifetime will not be suflicient. Parental 
pride may be gratified at the result, but enlightened benevo- 
lence, both in heaven and on earth, will weep in contemplating 
the ruin. T’o such an abuse, an enlightened and faithful com- 
mittee will give no place; no, not for an hour. 

5. Another defect in our schools is the slow progress which 
the pupils make in their studies. This objection may seem 
inconsiStent with the former; but there is no real inconsistency. 
Scholars may do much at reciting, and appear to be going 
through books rapidly, while there is really very little progress 
in sound learning. In De Witt Clinton’s last message to the 
Legislature of New York, that great statesman said, that “ with 
a proper System of education, and correct modes of teaching, all 
our children might become familiar with the physical sciences, 
botany, mineralogy, the various classes of animals, chemistry, 
natural philosophy, astronomy, the fundamental principles of 
agriculture and political economy, and with much that Is in 
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history and biography, without any additional expense of time 
or money for the instruction.” ‘To many, at the time, this 
declaration must have seemed as much in advance of the age 
as did the project of the same mind for uniting by artificial 
communication the waters of the great lakes and the Atlantic, 
He lived, however, to see this great enterprise completed. And 
such is my confidence in human progress, and the advancement 
of education, that, with a life protracted to no greater length 
than we have many examples of, even in modern times, he 
might see, in the schools of his own State, the fulfilment of his 
own prediction. Much time has been spent in our schools, 
very injudiciously, in making scholars familiar with the names 
of books and their subjects, while very little real instruction 
has been imparted; and while, at the same time, loose and 
negligent habits of studying have been contracted. This is a 
capital defect. If 1 am two years in teaching a scholar what, 
with better guidance, he might learn in one, I do him a greater 
amount of evil than if I abstracted one year from his natural 
life. I not only deprive him of that year’s knowledge, but cut 
him off from the fruit of it all the rest of his life. 

T’o begin with that which is usually, though very injudicious- 
ly, the first object of attention with teachers, —the alphabet. 
What a miserable waste of time there is in teaching this 
to children! I have known it consume a whole year. John 
Wesley’s mother taught him his letters at one lesson, and any 
child of ordinary capacity may learn them in a week. Just so 
it is with writing, grammar, geography, arithmetic, and pen- 
manship. ‘These subjects are taken up and pursued in an in- 
judicious way, and a vast amount of time is wasted upon them, 
— especially on grammar, geography, and penmanship. How 
much time is spent in trying, or rather in not trying, to learn 
to write! Look through the manuscripts of almost any of our 
schools, and witness the verification of what I have said. With 
proper management, a child may learn to write as well in three 
weeks as he now does in three years. So in regard to geogra- 
phy. With a few plain, well-executed maps, on a large scale, 
and a good terrestrial globe, a skilful teacher may impart as 
much knowledge in one term as is now ordinarily acquired in 
a whole school life. Our geographical text books and maps 
are too minute. There is not time to descend to particulars 
of little moment; neither would they be remembered if learnt. 
‘The prominent and permanent features of the earth, together 
with a few of the striking modifications which these features 
have undergone from the hand of man, are all we should at- 
tempt to teach in our Common Schools in this branch. 

So, in regard to grammar, — not one in five of all who study 
it in our schools, can either write or speak the language a whit 
better for all his labor. Here, again, is a great outlay with small 
returns! Let a boy learn to spell well, and, from the living 
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example of his teacher, the daily usage of the school, the 
selections he reads and copies in his regular lessons, — from 
these, let him form a good style ; let him learn how “ to speak 
and write the English language with propriety.” This practi- 
cal application of the principles of grammar, with a few lessons 
on the rules of punctuation and the use of capitals ; the modes of 
inditing letters; and the most common forms of business and 
accounts ;— this would be worth more to him than all he now 
gets from parsing, and from all the ordinary processes of gram- 
mar-teaching, on which so much time is spent. 

But I must postpone the enumeration of some other defects 
until a subsequent number. P. 
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Georce Witson. — A few years since, as the Rev. Mr. Gal- 
laudet was walking in the streets of Hartford, there came run- 
ning to him a poor boy, of very ordinary first-sight appearance, 
but whose intelligent eye fixed the gentleman’s attention, as 
the boy inquired, ‘ Sir, can you tell me of a man who would 
like a boy to work for him and learn to read?” “ Whose boy 
are you, and where do you live?” ‘I have no parents,” was 
the reply, “‘and have just run away from the workhouse, be- 
cause they will not teach me to read.” The reverend gentle- 
man made ayrangements with the authorities of the town, and 
took the boy into his own family. There he learned to read. 

Nor was this all. He soon acquired the confidence of his 
new associates by his faithfulness and honesty. He was al- 
lowed the use of his friend’s library, and made rapid progress 
in the acquisition of knowledge. It became necessary, after a 
while, that George should leave Mr. Gallaudet ; and he became 
apprenticed to a cabinet-maker in the neighborhood. ‘There, 
the same integrity won for him the favor of his new associates. 
To gratify his inclination for study, his master had a little 
room finished for him in the upper part of the shop, where he 
devoted his leisure time to his favorite pursuits. Here he 
made large attainments in the mathematics, in the French lan- 
guage, and other branches. 

After being in this situation a few years, as he sat at tea 
with the family, one evening, he all at once remarked that he 
wanted to go to France. ‘“ Go to France?” said his master, 
surprised that the apparently contented and happy youth had 
thus suddenly become dissatisfied with his situation, — “ for 
what?” ‘Ask Mr. Gallaudet to tea to-morrow evening,” con- 
tinued George, “and I will explain.” His reverend friend was 
invited accordingly, and at tea-time the apprentice presented 
himself, with his manuscripts in English and French, and ex- 
plained his singular intention to go to France. 
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“In the time of Napoleon,” said he, “a prize was offered by 
the French government, for the simplest rule for measuring 
plain surfaces of whatever outline. ‘The prize has never been 
awarded, and that method I have discovered.” He then 
demonstrated his problem to the surprise and gratification of 
his friends, who immediately furnished him with the means of 
defraying his expenses, and with letters of introduction to the 
Hon. Lewis Cass, then our minister at the court of France. He 
was introduced to Louis Philippe, and in the presence of nobles 
and plenipotentiaries, the American youth demonstrated his prob- 
lem, and received the plaudits of the court. He received the 
prize which he had clearly won, besides valuable presents from 
the king. 

He then took letters of introduction, and proceeded to the 
court of St. James, where he took up a similar prize offered by 
some royal society, and returned to the United States. Here he 
Was preparing to secure the benefit of his discovery, by patent, 
when he received a letter from the emperor Nicholas himself, 
one of whose ministers had witnessed his demonstrations at St. 
James, inviting him to make his residence at the Russian court, 
and furnishing him with ample means for his outfit. 

He complied with the invitation, repaired to St. Petersburg, 
and is now professor of mathematics in the Royal College, un- 
der the special protection of the autocrat of all the Russias! 

This narrative the writer has never seen published ; but the 
gentleman who related to him the circumstances, attributed 
the singular suecess of young Wilson to his inreGrity and 
FAITHFULNESS. — N. #. Puritan. 





Sirent Inrtuence. —It is the bubbling spring which flows 
gently, the little rivulet which glides through the meadows, 
and which runs along, day and night, by the farm-house, that 
is useful, rather than the swollen flood, or the warring cataract. 
Niagara excites our wonder, and we stand amazed at the power 
and greatness of God there, as he “ pours it from his hollow 
hand.” But one Niagara is enough for the continent, or the 
world; while the same world requires thousands, and tens 
of thousands, of silver fountains and gently-flowing rivulets, 
that water every farm and meadow, and every garden, and that 
shall flow on, every day, and every night, with their gentle, 
quiet beauty. So with the acts of our lives. It is not by great 
deeds, like those of the martyrs, that good is to be done ; it is 
by the daily and quiet virtues of life, —the Christian temper, 
the meek forbearance, the spirit of forgiveness, in the husband, 
the wife, the father, the mother, the brother, the sister, the 


friend, the neighbor, that good is to be done. — Rev. Albert 
Barnes. 
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Hicu Living anp Mean Tuinxitnc. — How much nicer 
people are in their persons than in their minds! How anx- 
ious are they to wear the appearance of wealth and taste 
in outward show, while their intellects are poverty and 
meanness! See one of the apes of fashion, with his cox- 
combries and ostentation of luxury. His clothes must be 
made by the best tailor; his horse must be of the best blood ; 
his wines of the best tlavor; his cookery of the highest 
zest; but his reading is on the poorest frivolities. In the 
lowest of the animal senses he is an epicure; but a pig isa 
clean feeder, compared with his mind; and a pig would eat 
good and bad, sweet and foul, alike; but his mind has no taste 
except for the most worthless garbage. The pig has no dis- 
crimination, and a great appetite ; the mind which we describe 
has not the apology of voracity ; it is satisfied with but little, 
but that must be of the worst sort, and every thing of a better 
quality is rejected by it with disgust. If we could see men’s 
minds as we see their bodies, what a spectacle of nakedness, 
destruction, deformity, and disease they would be! What- 
hideous dwarfs and cripples! what dirty and revolting crav- 
ings! and all these in connection with the most exquisite care 
and pampering of the body! It may be, if a conceited cox- 
comb could see his own mind, he would see the meanest 
object the world can present. It is not with beggary in its 
most degraded state that it is to be compared ; for the beggar 
has wants, is dissatisfied with his state, has wishes for enjoy- 
ments above his lot ; but the pauper in intellect is content with 
his poverty ; it is hts choice to feed on carrion; he can relish 
nothing else ; he has no desire beyond his filthy fare. Yet he 
piques himself that he is a superior being; he takes to himself 
the merit of his tailor, his wine-merchant, his coach-maker, his 
upholsterer, and his cook; but if the thing were turned inside 
out, if that concealed nasty corner, his mind, were exposed 
to view, how degrading would be the exhibition! — 7T'ait’s 
Edinburgh Magazine. 





Brste Reapine or Pusiic Cuaracters. — Lord Kenyon, who 
understood law rather better than the gospel, closed one of his 
charges to a jury as follows: “Finally, gentlemen, I would call 
your attention to the example of the Roman emperor Julian, 
who was so distinguished for the practice of every Christian 
virtue, that he was called Julian the Apostle.” 

But we need not leave our country for similar examples 
among our Legislature. We find Mr. Hodge, a member of 
Congress from Illinois, in the course of debate, quoting the fol- 
lowing lines as coming from the Bible : — 


“And while the lamp holds out to burn, 
The vilest sinner may return.” 


And Colonel Benton, in the Senate, spoke of our Savior’s 
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having cast seven devils out of a certain man, and of the devils’ 
taking possession of the swine, who ran violently into the sea 
and perished. ‘I'wo members of a State Legislature, at the 
close of the session, addressed this circular to their constituents: 
‘We hope the course we have pursued and the votes we 
have given will meet your approbation. We hope you will 
say to us as Nathan said to David, ‘ Well done, good and faith- 
ful servants!’ ” 

‘Mr. Speaker,” said a member of a Legislative body, earnestly 
opposing a measure before the house, — “ Mr. Speaker, I would 
no more vote for that measure than I would fall down and wor- 
ship the golden calf that Abraham made.” “Mr. Speaker,” 
said another member, “it was not Abraham that made the 
golden calf; it was Nebuchadnezzar.” An editor of one of our 
newspapers, when giving an obituary notice of a worthy man, 
remarked, ‘‘ We may say of him, as the holy Scriptures have 
so beautifully expressed it, ‘An honest man is the noblest 
work of God.’ ” 

One of our own city editors, himself a clergyman too, refers 
to Daniel as having persecuted the saints before he became a 
Christian. 

‘I'he last case I shall give is taken from Waddy Thompson’s 
Recollections of Mexico, in which, speaking of the Hospital of 
Lazarus, he says, ‘The inmates would have rivalled, in sores 
and rags, the brother of Mary and Martha!” 

How many of these men read their Bibles ?—Cist’s Advertiser. 





Arter we have practised good actions a while, they become 
easy ; and when they are easy, we begin to take pleasure in 
them; and when they please us, we do them frequently ; and 
by frequency of acts, a thing grows into ahabit ; and confirmed 
habit 1s a kind of second nature ; and so far as any thing is nat- 
ural, so far it is necessary, and we can hardly do otherwise ; 
nay, we do it many times when we do not think of it. 
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